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Tuesday, November 30th, 1852. (Stated Meeting.) 

THOMAS ROMNEY ROBINSON, D. D., President, 
in the Chair. 

On the recommendation of the Council, the following were 
elected Honorary Members of the Academy : — 

In the Department of Science. 
Elie de Beaumont. 
M. V. REGNAULT. 
AiKJtrsTiN-Lotns Cauchy. 

In the Department of Polite Literature. 

Wiixiam H. Prescott. 

Right Hon. Thomas B. Macadxay. 



The Secretary of Council made the following statement of 
the grounds on which the recommendation was made : — 

" Although I occupy the place of the Secretary of the 
Academy, who is unavoidably absent to-night, it is in the 
performance of my proper function, as Secretary to the Coun- 
cil, that I undertake on this occasion to lay before the Aca- 
demy some information respecting the individuals whom the 
Council has recommended to your notice as worthy of being 
elected Honorary Members of our body. During the last 
President's tenure of office a very important change was made 
in the regulations respecting the admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers. In those past times, which are sometimes improperly 
called ' good old times,' it was our custom to elect as Ho- 
norary Members persons who happened to be recommended 
by two or three influential Members of the Academy ; and 
these persons were admitted to what ought to be a high ho- 
nour without due consideration of their pretensions to it. In 
consequence of this practice very serious evils arose ; the dig- 
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nity of the Academy was compromised, its place amongst 
the scientific bodies of Europe was lowered, and its influence, 
as the chief scientific body in our own country, was greatly 
diminished. But our last President, to whom we owe so much 
for his wise administration of the affairs of the Academy, 
looked upon this practice as one which needed reformation, 
and accordingly, with the aid of the Officers of the Academy, 
he drew up a code of regulations respecting the admission of 
Honorary Members, to which the Academy at large, after due 
deliberation, gave its cordial approval. It was thus deter- 
mined that we should have a fixed number of Honorary Mem- 
bers, the number having been previous to that time unlimited ; 
and it was also thought reasonable to distribute these honours 
in a particular manner, by electing a certain number of Members 
in the several departments of Science, Polite Literature, and 
Antiquities. Sixty being the whole number of places reserved 
for Honorary Members, it was deemed only reasonable that 
half that number should be devoted to Science in its nume- 
rous phases, whilst one-fourth was reserved for scholars dis- 
tinguished in Polite Literature, and as many more for the culti- 
vators of Archaeology. We are now bound to elect at least 
one-half of our Honorary Members, in each section, from per- 
sons who are not natives of the British Islands. Formerly a 
very considerable proportion of our Honorary Members were 
natives of our own country, and the claims of learned men on 
the Continent were not sufficiently attended to, Tine brief 
explanation will account for the fact that, in the present in- 
stance, the Council has not recommended the names of men 
who, nevertheless, hold a leading place among the savans of 
Europe. Those who have watched the progress of science 
in these countries may, on looking over the list of our Hono- 
rary Members, observe with surprise the omission of the name 
of Faraday. It is, indeed, an omission of which we have 
reason to be ashamed ; but the present Council is not to be 
censured, because the name of Faraday is not now recom- 
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mended for your choice. The operation of our rule, in point 
of fact, precludes the election of Faraday on the present occa- 
sion, as it requires that all persons elected in the department 
of Science should be foreigners. Not so, however, in the 
section of Polite Literature. We are there free to elect natives 
of these islands, and we have to fill one vacancy which, as Irish- 
men, interested in literature, we deeply deplore. Of the two 
vacancies which have occurred in that department during the 
past year, one was caused by the death of our own great poet, 
Thomas Moore — as we had, not long before, occasion to la- 
ment the loss of the great British poet, Wordsworth. But 
when we came to consider how the places in the section of 
Polite Literature were filled, we found that several of the Mem- 
bers lately elected were Continental scholars, distinguished as 
philologists; and it was, therefore, our desire, if possible, to 
elect, in the present instance, those who represented other 
branches of Polite Literature, Many names, the claims of all 
of which would be recognised by the Meeting, were brought 
before the Council, but ultimately, after the most careful con- 
sideration, those which appear on the summons paper, viz., 
William H. Prescott and Thomas B. Macaulay, were selected. 
As a Member of the Committee of Polite Literature, perhaps 
it would be appropriate for me to say a few words on behalf 
of the two latter candidates, if indeed anything I could urge 
would recommend them to the Academy ; and it may appear 
fitting that I should leave to the Committee of Science the 
honour of speaking on behalf of the candidates selected in thei' - 
department, namely, Messrs. Elie de Beaumont, M. V. Reg 
nault,and Augustin-Louis Cauchy, all of them Frenchmen, who 
have distinguished themselves in various branches of science 
But, speaking in my capacity of Secretary to the Council, I 
may be allowed to mention briefly the claims of the several 
candidates now offered to your approbation. The first-named 
gentleman, M. Elie de Beaumont, was elected many years ago 
a Member of the Institute of France in the department of 
Geology. In the year 1844 he was raised to the rank of Vice- 
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President, and in the year following became President of the 
Institute. His researches have extended to almost every part 
of the globe ; but as a Frenchman he has not failed in his duty 
to his own country, having constructed a Geological Map of 
France. He has also devoted much of his attention to the 
phenomena of volcanic action. The estimation in which his abi- 
lities as a scientific man are held is so high, that whenever the 
French Government has had occasion to issue instructions to 
persons engaged in voyages of discovery, M. Elie de Beau- 
mont has been constantly requested to draw them up. The 
career of M. Regnault has been different. He was elected 
a Member of the Institute in the department of Chemistry, 
and has specially distinguished himself by his researches with 
respect to specific heats, the dilatation, the elastic force, the 
density and compressibility of gases and fluids. In short, he 
occupies so high a place amongst the chemists of France that 
those who are interested in the welfare of the Academy will 
deem it an honour to have him enrolled amongst its Members. 
M. Augustin-Louis Cauchy, the third name on the paper, is 
a veteran analyst, who has carried his scientific conquests into 
almost every region of Mathematics. He is also well known in 
these countries as a philosopher who has applied the resources 
of analysis to the discussion of the most difficult questions of 
Physical Optics. If I were to enumerate the whole of his pub- 
lished works, and give the Academy an idea of their contents, 
the task would, I am sure, occupy me for the greater part of 
a day. As regards the gentlemen who are proposed for elec- 
tion in the department of Polite Literature, I feel that it be- 
comes me to say but little. For me to rise and advocate the 
claims of a Macaulay or a Prescott would be quite out of 
place. The Members of the Academy know that they will do 
themselves honour, and increase the respect in which the Aca- 
demy is held by learned bodies abroad, if they enrol amongst 
their Members men of such world-wide celebrity as these. 
Macaulay, the historian, the critic, the poet, the philosopher, 
— however individuals may find fault with his history, dissent 
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from his criticism, censure his poems, or dispute his philoso- 
phy, — must still be regarded as one of the foremost literary men 
in the world. And when we come to consider what the other 
candidate, who is now proposed for election, has done in spite 
of the obstacles raised up by a natural infirmity, we must feel 
constrained to double the praise which his literary works might 
extort from us. Early in life deprived by accident of the sight 
of one eye, and scarcely able to make any use of the other for 
many years, this persevering scholar procured from the Royal 
Archives of Madrid the immense mass of MSS. collected by 
Mufioz, the historiographer of the Indies, and with the help 
of a secretary, whom he employed to read the documents aloud, 
he extracted from them the materials necessary for the com- 
position of his Histories of the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. 
Then, blind as he was, he dictated, and even partly wrote, the 
works which have charmed and instructed so many of those 
whom I address. Though he afterwards obtained a partial 
recovery of sight, it was so incomplete that he must be num- 
bered amongst the great blind authors of the world, — with 
Homer, Milton, and the learned author of the Conquest of 
England by the Normans, another blind historian of our own 
time. These are the names recommended by the Council ; and 
though other deserving names may suggest themselves to the 
minds of some of you, I trust that the Academy will consider 
that the choice of the Council has been made with due delibe- 
ration. I hope, too, that the Members will pardon my own 
imperfect advocacy of the claims of the candidates ; and if, 
while endeavouring to support them, I have said a word that 
can militate to their prejudice, I beg that you will allow the 
very names to plead for themselves, and will vote in accord- 
ance with the merits of the distinguished men who bear them." 



The President said he thought the Meeting would agree 
with him that the apology which the Secretary had made for his 
advocacy was one wholly unnecessary ; and that he should be 
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requested to furnish them with a copy of his Address, in or- 
der that it might be inserted on the Minutes . Having pointed 
out the merits of the different candidates for the privilege of 
Honorary Membership, the President concluded by saying 
that, for his own part, he thought a more judicious selection 
could not possibly have been made ; and he derived peculiar 
satisfaction from the circumstance that the Council, in making 
their choice, had not confined themselves to their own con- 
tinent, but had gone across the Atlantic. Every true friend of 
science must notice with pleasure the rapid advance which the 
Americans were making in every branch of learning, and es- 
pecially in the departments of Geology, Mathematics, and 
Astronomy, in the last of which Sciences they were not only 
following their own steps, but even rivalling their instructors ; 
and, therefore, it is our duty not merely to feel grateful for 
their co-operation, but to give them whatever aid may be af- 
forded by the expression of admiration and regard, or by the 
due appreciation of their labours. 



Mr. Hogan exhibited some ancient vases, the property of 
a friend of his, and stated that the owner was willing to allow 
the Academy to select from his collection as many objeots of 
the kind as it might be thought desirable to place in the Aca- 
demy's Museum. 

The President observed that there could be no hesitation 
as to the propriety of accepting the offered donation. 

It was then resolved that the offer should be accepted, and 
Mr. Hogan was requested to convey the thanks of the Aca- 
demy to the gentleman who had so kindly made it. 



The Secretary announced a donation from Dr. J. M. Ne- 
ligan, of four Numbers of the "Correspondenza Scientifica in 
Roma," of which other Numbers had been already presented 
by the same donor. 
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The Ballot was then closed, and the gentlemen proposed 
for admission as Honorary Members of the Academy were de- 
clared by the President to be duly elected. 



Monday, December 13th, 1852. 

THOMAS ROMNEY ROBINSON, D.D., Pkesident, 
in the Chair. 

Rev. Charles, Graves, D. D., read a paper on the affinities 
of certain Irish and Latin words. 

One of the laws of affinity noticed by Dr. Graves is, that 
in a number of Irish words derived from, or cognate with, 
the Latin, the letter n disappears. He illustrated this law 
by the following list of words, which admits of being conside- 
rably increased : — 



Argentum, 01715100. 


Infernus, 


lppionn 


Cantilena, ceaoal. 


Inter, 


lbip. 


Carpentum, capbao. 


Mensa, 


midf. 


Census, cioy. 


Mensis, 


miop. 


Centum, ceat). 


Quinque, 


CU15. 


Consecro, coippeacaim. 


Tendo, 


ceuo. 


Consto, cor-cup. 


Ulna, 


uille. 


Dens, oeaD. 


Viginti, 


pi 610. 



In these instances the n disappears generally before a con- 
sonant ; and most frequently before d or t . The full estab- 
lishment of this fact contributes materially to the proof of M. 
Pictet's assertion, that -aio, the suffix of the 3rd pers. plur. 
indie, pres. in Irish, corresponds with the Sanskrit -anti and 
the Latin -ant, -ent, -unt. 

An initial n seems to have been suppressed in the words 
oi&ce, nox, and uimip, numerus. But this may, perhaps, be 



